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UNIT  I — LESSON  1 


11 


Teacher 


Students 


can  we  do  to  change  our  terms  of  our  own  inter¬ 
own  false  images?  est;  see  what  the  people 

are  like  in  real  life. 
(The  rest  of  the  course 
will  attempt  to  do  this# 
of  course) . 


Note :  Ideally,  the  second  class  period  should  be 

devoted  to  a  film;  students  need  visual  contact  with 
Africa  early  in  the  course  in  order  to  bring  the 
reading  material  to  life.  The  lesson  described  be¬ 
low  is  based  on  Bozo  Daily  Life  (see  source  list) ,  an 
excellent  short  film  that  provides  valuable  glimpses 
of  traditional  African  life,  but  the  approach  used 
in  this  lesson  can  be  applied  to  any  of  the  other 
films  listed.  As  in  other  lessons,  the  idea  is  to 
pose  problems — i.e.,  raise  questions — and  then  en¬ 
courage  students  to  formulate  tentative  answers 
(hypotheses)  which  will  be  confirmed  or  disproved  by 
later  material. 


UNIT  I — LESSON  2 


ASSIGNMENT 

Read  "Introduction"  (Unit  I,  pp.  3-7).  See  film: 
Bozo  Daily  Life. 


OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge 

A.  To  know  that  the  Bozo  tribe  lives  on  the  Niger 
River  in  the  Mali. 

B.  To  know  some  of  the  daily  activities  of  the  Bozo 
people . 

Critical  Thinking 

A.  To  learn  to  see  more  in  films;  to  learn  to  look. 

B.  To  be  able  to  express  what  one  has  seen. 

C.  To  form  hypotheses  based  on  observations. 

D.  To  attempt  to  test  these  hypotheses  on  the  basis 
of  evidence  in  the  film. 

E.  To  speculate  as  to  other  possible  sources  of 
validation. 

I  Values 

A.  To  develop  sympathy  for  the  Bozo  people  and 

Africans  by  "sharing"  in  their  daily  activities. 
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TEACHING  STRATEGY 


Teacher 


Students 


Show  the  film  Bozo  Daily 
Life  (15  minutes) .  Because 
the  film  is  not  narrated, 
it  does  not  provide  ready¬ 
made  answers;  rather,  it 
provokes  questions. 

Allow  students  to  raise 

questions;  allow  them  to 

discuss  randomly  their 

reactions  to  the  film. 

« 

You  might  initiate  the 
discussion  by  asking: 

"What  are  some  of  the 
things  that  struck  you 
about  people  in  this 
film?" 


As  questions  arise  in 
the  course  of  discussion, 
encourage  students  (the 
entire  class)  to  answer 
their  own  questions  on 
the  basis  of  evidence  in 
the  film. 


After  some  discussion, 
ask  students  to  continue 
their  speculation  by 
making  some  hypotheses 
about  the  Bozo.  "On  the 
basis  of  what  you  have 
seen  in  this  film,  what 
general  statements  do 
you  think  you  could  make 
about  the  Bozo  people?" 


Responses  probably  will 
cover  a  wide  range  of 
reactions;  e.g.,  "The 
woman  was  washing  in 
dirty  water, "  "These 
people  spend  all  their 
time  just  preparing 
food, "  "They  eat  with 
their  hands, "  "How  did 
the  girl  catch  the  fish?" 
"Do  these  people  trade 
or  do  they  make  every¬ 
thing  themselves?" 

This  process,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  forcing  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  "look"  harder 
at  what  they’ve  seen, 
will  encourage  them  to 
make  inferences  from 
specific  data,  to  specu¬ 
late  on  the  basis  of 
limited  evidence. 

Some  possible  hypotheses 
might  be  :  the  people 
are  not  very  sanitary; 
they  are  very  simple 
people;  they  spend  all 
their  time  on  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  life  (subsis¬ 
tence  economy) ;  they  are 
self-sufficient,  do  not 
trade  very  much;  they 
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Teacher 


Write  these  hypotheses 
on  the  board  as  they  are 
given  by  the  students . 

Ask  students  to  record 
the  hypotheses  in  their 
notebooks  for  future 
reference.  Then  ask: 
"What  other  kinds  of 
information  do  we  need 
to  prove  or  disprove 
these  hypotheses?" 

(For  the  next  three  days 
we'll  be  looking  at  just 
this  type  of  information. 
We'll  be  reading  about 
another  group  of  people, 
but  see  if  what  we  learn 
about  the  Acholi  helps  to 
explain  more  about  the 
Bozo . ) 


Students 

work  together;  they  are 
ingenious,  etc. 

More  detailed  facts 
about  the  people ' s  be¬ 
liefs,  attitudes,  prac¬ 
tices,  and  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Allow  students 
to  discuss  in  general 
the  kinds  of  things  they 
would  like  to  know  about 
these  people. 


UNIT  I — LESSON  3 


ASSIGNMENT 

Read  "Growing  Up  in  Acholi, "  Part  I  (Unit  I,  pp.  8- 
20)  . 


OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge 

A.  To  know  some  of  the  similarities  that  exist  be¬ 
tween  the  Bozo  and  Acholi  tribes.  (Applicable 
only  if  Bozo  film  is  shown.) 

B.  To  know  that  division  of  labor  is  often  based 
on  sex. 

C.  To  know  what  socialization  is. 

D.  To  know  that  socialization  is  a  process  designed 
to  perpetuate  the  values  of  a  society. 

Critical  Thinking 

A.  To  be  able  to  form  generalizations  from  specific 
data . 

B.  To  be  able  to  relate  means  to  ends  in  social 
processes  (e.g.,  socialization  is  a  means  to 
value  ends) . 
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C.  To  be  able  to  compare  societies  objectively. 

D.  To  be  able  to  detect  parallels  in  process  and 
function  among  different  societies. 

Values 


A.  To  relate  personal  experience  to  the  experience 
of  people  in  other  cultures  and  societies. 

B.  To  develop  empathy  for  other  people  as  a  result. 


TEACHING  STRATEGY 


Teacher 


Students 


What  similarities  do  you 
see  between  the  Acholi 
and  the  Bozo?  (This  is 
an  opportunity  to  con¬ 
tinue  yesterday's  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  film.) 


In  Acholi ;  Strict  divi¬ 
sion  of  labor  based  on 
sex.  Only  men  can  go 
hunting  and  build  hous¬ 
es  ;  only  women  can  carry 
water  and  prepare  food. 
In  Bozo ;  Only  men  fish 
in  boats  7  a  man  built  a 
house  as  his  wife  and 
daughter  watched;  only 
women  carry  water  and 
prepare  food . 

In  Acholi ;  Men  and  wo¬ 
men  work  together  in 
groups  at  an  early  age; 
boys  work  with  men, 
girls  with  women. 

In  Bozo :  Men  and  women 
work  together  in  groups ; 
the  boy  helped  his  fa¬ 
ther  build  the  house 
and  the  boys  ate  with 
the  men;  the  girls 
helped  the  women. 

In  Acholi ;  Young  girls 
(lapidi)  take  care  of 
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Teacher 

Students 

younger  children. 

In  Bozo  :  A  vounq  crirl 
washed  the  child,  and  a 
young  girl  brought  the 
baby  to  a  woman  who  tied 
it  on  her  back. 

Why  do  Acholi  parents 
teach  their  children 
certain  ways  to  behave? 

To  make  them  good  mem¬ 
bers  of  society,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  of  the 
Acholi . 

Describe  the  ideal  Acholi 
man  and  woman . 

A  man  should  be  strong 
and  brave,  a  decisive 
family  leader,  a  build¬ 
er,  and  a  farmer.  A 
woman  should  be  generous, 
happy,  obedient,  a  good 
housekeeper,  an  indus¬ 
trious  wife  with  chil- 
dren.  (For  later  com¬ 
parison  with  other  so¬ 
cieties,  these  qualities 
should  be  put  on  the 
chalkboard.  Students 
might  also  write  them  in 
their  notebooks.) 

How  do  Acholi  children 
learn  about  these  ideals? 

In  other  words,  how  are 
they  socialized?  Who 
are  their  teachers? 

Various  responses  will 
be  given  to  this  ques¬ 
tion.  They  should  be 
recorded  on  the  chalk¬ 
board  and  in  notebooks . 
Perhaps  a  good  way  to 
organize  the  data  would 
be  according  to  cate¬ 
gories,  such  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Early  teachers  :  vouncr 
nurses,  lapidis,  mother 
(lullabies) . 
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Teacher 

Students 

Later  teachers :  play 
groups  of  other  children 
and  other  nurses. 

Games  :  children  imitate 
roles  of  adults :  girls 
play  with  make-believe 
babies;  boys  build  model 
huts  and  cars  and  go 
hunting  in  gangs . 

Schools:  boys  associate 
only  with  other  boys ; 
girls  with  girls. 

Home :  manners  are 
taught  at  mealtimes; 
duties  such  as  caring 
for  younger  children 
teach  girls  to  be 
mothers . 

Draw  comparisons  with 
American  society.  What 
is  the  ideal  American 
man ,  woman? 

A  lively  discussion  and 
debate  will  undoubtedly 
precede  consensus  on 
the  ideal  American  man 
and  woman  .  \'&ien  some 
agreement  is  reached, 
however,  the  "ideal" 
characteristics  should 
be  written  on  the  board 
opposite  the  Acholi 
ideals . 

How  do  we  learn  these 
roles,  these  ideals? 

Again  a  comparison 
should  be  made  with  the 
Acholi,  and  recorded. 
Allow  students  to  re¬ 
late  early  personal  ex¬ 
periences.  Let  the  boys 
and  girls  compare  the 
games  they  played,  the 
work  they  did  at  home. 
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Teacher 


Students 


the  people  they  imi¬ 
tated.  The  crucial 
objective  here  is  for 
students  to  internalize 
the  process  of  sociali¬ 
zation. 


* 


UNIT  I — LESSON  4 


ASSIGNMENT 

Read  "Growing  Up  in  Acholi,"  Part  II  (Unit  I,  pp. 

21-29)  . 

OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge 

A.  To  know  what  "ideal  type"  is. 

B.  To  know  what  role  is. 

C.  To  know  that  a  society's  ideals  and  its  sociali¬ 
zation  processes  are  causally  connected. 

D.  To  know  that  differences  in  human  behavior  result 
from  conditioning  (socialization)  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  race . 

Critical  Thinking 

A.  To  be  able  to  draw  inferences  from  unanalyzed  data. 

B.  To  be  able  to  compare  societies  (cultures)  objec¬ 
tively  in  terms  of  social  process. 

C.  To  be  able  to  frame  analytical  questions  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  discovering  the  values  of  a  culture. 

Values 

A.  To  relate  personal  experience  to  the  experience  of 
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people  in  other  cultures  and  societies. 

B.  To  develop  empathy  for  other  people  as  a  result. 


TEACHING  STRATEGY 


Teacher 


Students 


What  are  the  differences 
between  the  ways  in  which 
teenage  boys  and  teenage 
girls  are  treated  in 
Acholi? 


What  do  these  differences 
indicate  about  ideal 
types  in  Acholi  society? 
About  the  differences  in 
role  between  males  and 
females? 

How  does  the  American 
teenage  experience 
compare  with  the  Acholi? 


Boys  are  much  freer; 
they  don ' t  have  to  work 
as  hard  as  girls.  Boys 
are  catered  to  by  fe¬ 
males;  mothers  wait  on 
boys,  younger  sisters 
obey  them.  Girls  are 
much  more  strictly 
watched . 

Males  are  dominant,  fe¬ 
males  subordinate.  Men 
are  the  leaders,  females 
the  followers.  Men  are 
freer  than  women.  They 
are  generally  more  high¬ 
ly  regarded. 

American  boys  and  girls 
of  the  same  age  are 
treated  almost  as  equals 
(completely  equal?) . 

They  are  free  to  do 
pretty  much  the  same 
things;  e.g.,  date,  drive 
cars,  work.  (Allow  stu¬ 
dents  to  discuss  this 
question  freely,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  issue  of  the 
double  standard.  Girls 
may  argue  that  they  have 
to  work  harder  and  have 
less  freedom.  Boys  may 
disagree.)  The  students 
might  also  point  out 
that  Acholi  boys  are 
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Teacher 


What  does  this  teenage 
(socializing)  experience 
indicate  about  ideal 
types  in  American  soci¬ 
ety?  How  are  the  roles 
of  men  and  women  the 
same,  different? 


Students 

freer  than  American  boys 
but  that  Acholi  girls 
are  far  more  restricted 
than  their  American 
counterparts,  indicating 
again  the  dominant  role 
of  the  male  in  Acholi 
society  but  the  near 
(how  near?)  equality  of 
males  and  females  in 
American  society. 

The  way  we  socialize 
teenagers  indicates  that 
men  and  women  have  the 
same  rights  and  freedoms 
in  American  society. 
(Students  may  find  a 
disparity  here  between 
the  theory  of  equality 
and  the  practice.  If 
so,  they  may  infer  that 
roles  are  not  so  clear¬ 
ly  followed  in  Acholi 
either,  that  Acholi  wo¬ 
men  may  find  ways  to 
assert  themselves  beyond 
the  limits  of  social 
sanction.)  In  any  case, 
the  roles  of  American 
men  and  women  are  inter¬ 
changeable  in  many,  many 
instances;  e.g.,  the 
types  of  work  performed, 
both  professionally  and 
domestically;  the  amount 
of  personal,  social,  and 
political  freedom  al¬ 
lowed.  Encourage  stu¬ 
dents  to  give  examples 
in  support  of  their  po¬ 
sitions  . 
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Teacher 

Thus  far  in  the  lesson, 
students  have  been  in¬ 
ferring  the  values  of 
society  from  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  socialization; 
they  have  been  arriving 
at  conclusions  induc¬ 
tively.  To  reinforce 
this  process,  to  make 
students  aware  of  what 
they  have  been  doing, 
ask:  "What  is  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  , 
process  of  socializa¬ 
tion  and  values  (and 
ideal  types)  in  soci¬ 
ety?" 

If  you  visited  a  strange 
society  and  wanted  to 
know  what  values  the 
people  held,  how  they 
looked  at  life,  how 
could  you  find  out?  As¬ 
sume  that  there  is  no 
one  you  can  ask,  that  all 
you  can  do  is  observe . 

What  connection  do  you 
think  there  is  between 
race  and  the  way  people 
behave? 


Students 

Socialization  is  soci¬ 
ety's  means  of  perpet¬ 
uating  its  values,  its 
way  of  life.  It  is  the 
process  by  which  society 
attempts  to  create 
"ideal"  people.  There 
is  a  causal  relationship 
between  values  and  so¬ 
cialization;  values  de¬ 
termine  how  society  will 
socialize  its  young. 


By  analyzing  the  process 
of  socialization:  the 
stories  told  to  children, 
the  games  they  play,  the 
duties  they  perform,  the 
differences  in  the  ways 
of  treating  male  and  fe¬ 
male  teenagers,  etc. 

Students  should  see 
clearly  that  there  is 
no  connection.  Sociali¬ 
zation  is  what  shapes 
our  behavior,  not  the 
color  of  our  skin. 


UNIT  I — LESSON  5 


ASSIGNMENT 

Write  paper  on  "How  My  Parents  Affect  My  Life."  En¬ 
courage  students  to  discuss  values  as  well  as  behav¬ 
ior,  relating  the  two.  Also  ask  them  to  compare 
their  experience  with  Acholi  experience.  Allow  them 
to  make  value  judgments.  Give  them  freedom  to  ex¬ 
press  their  "beefs";  this  makes  for  good  discussion 
in  class. 


OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge 

A.  To  know  that  people  assume  different  roles  ac¬ 
cording  to  age,  occupation,  and  group  associa¬ 
tion. 

B.  To  know  that  the  smooth  functioning  of  society 
depends  upon  people's  following  their  conven¬ 
tional  roles. 

Critical  Thinking 

A.  To  be  able  to  assume  (mentally)  the  role  of 
other  people;  i.e.,  to  empathize. 

B.  To  be  able  to  compare  societies  with  each  other 
objectively . 

C.  To  be  able  to  draw  inferences  from  unanalyzed 
data . 
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Values 

A.  To  relate  personal  experience  to  the  experience 
of  people  in  other  cultures  and  societies. 

B.  To  develop  empathy  for  other  people  as  a  result. 

C.  To  develop  sympathy  for  people  whose  lives  are 
disrupted  by  change. 


TEACHING  STRATEGY 


Teacher 

Yesterday  we  discussed 
roles  based  on  sex.  What 
else  determines  a  person's 
role  in  Acholi?  In  Amer¬ 
ica? 


(At  this  point  a  role- 
playing  situation  might 
be  set  up  involving  three 
or  four  students.  The 
actors  might  simulate  a 
situation  such  as  this: 

A  female  passenger 
aboard  a  ship  has  a  sick 
baby.  She  goes  to  the 
captain  and  asks  for  help. 
The  captain  calls  the  med¬ 
ical  officer,  who  then 
helps  the  woman.  Who 
takes  orders  from  whom 
and  why?) 


Students 

Age,  occupation,  status, 
function  in  a  group.  A 
man  who  is  a  subordinate 
in  the  office  might  be 
the  boss  at  home.  Di¬ 
rect  discussion  to  help 
students  bring  out  their 
own  experience  with 
changing  roles;  e.g., 
the  boy  who  leaves  the 
classroom  to  go  to  the 
football  field  as  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  team. 

(Here  there  is  no  need 
to  deal  with  Africa  or 
any  other  special  situ¬ 
ation.  The  sole  objec¬ 
tive  of  this  exercise 
is  to  illustrate  the 
function  and  importance 
of  the  role.) 
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Teacher 

Why  are  roles  important 
in  society? 


What  would  happen  if 
people  stopped  taking 
roles,  if  they  ceased 
to  fulfill  their  roles? 

(To  illustrate  this 
point,  you  might  come 
into  class  some  day  and 
refuse  to  fulfill  your 
role  as  teacher.  Simply 
sit  silently  in  a  stu¬ 
dent  '  s  seat  for  a  few 
minutes . ) 

How  is  the  role  of  the 
Acholi  parent  like  the 
role  of  the  American 
parent?  How  is  it  dif¬ 
ferent? 


What  is  the  role  of  rel¬ 
atives  and  other  villagers 


Students 

People  hold  different 
positions  in  different 
groups ;  hence  the  need 
for  roles.  Also,  roles 
are  important  so  that 
people  will  know  what 
to  expect  from  each 
other.  Officers  must 
lead;  privates  must  fol¬ 
low. 

Mass  confusion  in  soci¬ 
ety.  Students  should 
see  that  if  the  captain 
refused  to  call  the  med¬ 
ical  officer,  or  if  the 
medical  officer  refused 
to  help  the  baby,  the 
whole  system  would  break 
down . 


Parents  in  both  soci¬ 
eties  serve  as  guardians 
and  teachers .  Fathers 
spend  time  with  boys, 
mothers  with  girls . 
Acholi  parents,  because 
of  the  nature  of  tradi¬ 
tional  agricultural  so¬ 
ciety,  spend  somewhat 
more  time  in  this  teach¬ 
ing  (socializing)  role. 
(Allow  students  to  dis¬ 
cuss  parent-child  rela¬ 
tions,  a  topic  close  to 
their  hearts.) 

Relatives  and  villagers 
serve  a  very  important 
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Teacher 


Students 


can  we  do  to  change  our 
own  false  images? 


terms  of  our  own  inter¬ 
est;  see  what  the  people 
are  like  in  real  life. 


(The  rest  of  the  course 
will  attempt  to  do  this, 
of  course) . 


Note :  Ideally,  the  second  class  period  should  be 

devoted  to  a  film;  students  need  visual  contact  with 
Africa  early  in  the  course  in  order  to  bring  the 
reading  material  to  I'ife.  The  lesson  described  be¬ 
low  is  based  on  Bozo  Daily  Life  (see  source  list) ,  an 
excellent  short  film  that  provides  valuable  glimpses 
of  traditional  African  life,  but  the  approach  used 
in  this  lesson  can  be  applied  to  any  of  the  other 
films  listed.  As  in  other  lessons,  the  idea  is  to 
pose  problems — i.e.,  raise  questions — and  then  en¬ 
courage  students  to  formulate  tentative  answers 
(hypotheses)  which  will  be  confirmed  or  disproved  by 
later  material. 
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Teacher 


Write  these  hypotheses 
on  the  board  as  they  are 
given  by  the  students . 

Ask  students  to  record 
the  hypotheses  in  their 
notebooks  for  future 
reference.  Then  ask: 
"What  other  kinds  of 
information  do  we  need 
to  prove  or  disprove 
these  hypotheses?" 

(For  the  next  three  days 
we ' 11  be  looking  at  just 
this  type  of  information. 
We'll  be  reading  about 
another  group  of  people, 
but  see  if  what  we  learn 
about  the  Acholi  helps  to 
explain  more  about  the 
Bozo . ) 


Students 

work  together;  they  are 
ingenious,  etc. 

More  detailed  facts 
about  the  people ' s  be¬ 
liefs,  attitudes,  prac¬ 
tices,  and  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Allow  students 
to  discuss  in  general 
the  kinds  of  things  they 
would  like  to  know  about 
these  people. 


UNIT  I — LESSON  3 


ASSIGNMENT 


* 

Read  "Growing  Up  in  Acholi,"  Part  I  (Unit  I,  pp.  8- 

20)  . 


OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge 

A.  To  know  some  of  the  similarities  that  exist  be¬ 
tween  the  Bozo  and  Acholi  tribes.  (Applicable 
only  if  Bozo  film  is  shown.) 

B.  To  know  that  division  of  labor  is  often  based 
on  sex. 

C.  To  know  what  socialization  is. 

D.  To  know  that  socialization  is  a  process  designed 
to  perpetuate  the  values  of  a  society. 

Critical  Thinking 

A.  To  be  able  to  form  generalizations  from  specific 
data . 

B.  To  be  able  to  relate  means  to  ends  in  social 
processes  (e.g.,  socialization  is  a  means  to 
value  ends) . 
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Teacher 

Students 

Later  teachers :  play 
groups  of  other  children 
and  other  nurses. 

Games:  children  imitate 

roles  of  adults :  girls 
play  with  make-believe 
babies;  boys  build  model 
huts  and  cars  and  go 
hunting  in  gangs . 

Schools:  boys  associate 
only  with  other  boys ; 
girls  with  girls. 

Home :  manners  are 

taught  at  mealtimes; 
duties  such  as  caring 
for  younger  children 
teach  girls  to  be 
mothers . 

Draw  comparisons  with 
American  society.  What 
is  the  ideal  American 
man,  woman? 

A  lively  discussion  and 
debate  will  undoubtedly 
precede  consensus  on 
the  ideal  American  man 
and  woman .  When  some 
agreement  is  reached, 
however,  the  "ideal" 
characteristics  should 
be  written  on  the  board 
opposite  the  Acholi 
ideals . 

How  do  we  learn  these 
roles,  these  ideals? 

Again  a  comparison 
should  be  made  with  the 
Acholi,  and  recorded. 
Allow  students  to  re¬ 
late  early  personal  ex¬ 
periences.  Let  the  boys 
and  girls  compare  the 
games  they  played,  the 
work  they  did  at  home. 

UNIT  I — LESSON  3 
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Teacher 


Students 


the  people  they  imi¬ 
tated.  The  crucial 
objective  here  is  for 
students  to  internalize 
the  process  of  sociali¬ 
zation. 


UNIT  I — LESSON  4 


ASSIGNMENT 

Read  "Growing  Up  in  Acholi,"  Part  II  (Unit  I,  pp. 
21-29) . 


OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge 

A.  To  know  what  "ideal  type"  is. 

B.  To  know  what  role  is. 

C.  To  know  that  a  society's  ideals  and  its  sociali¬ 
zation  processes  are  causally  connected. 

D.  To  know  that  differences  in  human  behavior  result 
from  conditioning  (socialization)  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  race . 

Critical  Thinking 

A.  To  be  able  to  draw  inferences  from  unanalyzed  data. 

B.  To  be  able  to  compare  societies  (cultures)  objec¬ 
tively  in  terms  of  social  process. 

C.  To  be  able  to  frame  analytical  questions  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  discovering  the  values  of  a  culture. 

Values 

A.  To  relate  personal  experience  to  the  experience  of 
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people  in  other  cultures  and  societies . 

B.  To  develop  empathy  for  other  people  as  a  result. 

TEACHING  STRATEGY 


Teacher 

Students 

What  are  the  differences 
between  the  ways  in  which 
teenage  boys  and  teenage 
girls  are  treated  in 

Acholi? 

« 

t 

Boys  are  much  freer; 
they  don ' t  have  to  work 
as  hard  as  girls.  Boys 
are  catered  to  by  fe¬ 
males;  mothers  wait  on 
boys,  younger  sisters 
obey  them.  Girls  are 
much  more  strictly 
watched . 

What  do  these  differences 
indicate  about  ideal 
types  in  Acholi  society? 
About  the  differences  in 
role  between  males  and 
females? 

Males  are  dominant,  fe¬ 
males  subordinate.  Men 
are  the  leaders,  females 
the  followers.  Men  are 
freer  than  women.  They 
are  generally  more  high¬ 
ly  regarded. 

How  does  the  American 
teenage  experience 
compare  with  the  Acholi? 

American  boys  and  girls 
of  the  same  age  are 
treated  almost  as  equals 
(completely  equal?) . 

They  are  free  to  do 
pretty  much  the  same 
things;  e.g.,  date,  drive 
cars,  work.  (Allow  stu¬ 

dents  to  discuss  this 
question  freely,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  issue  of  the 
double  standard.  Girls 
may  argue  that  they  have 
to  work  harder  and  have 
less  freedom.  Boys  may 
disagree.)  The  students 
might  also  point  out 
that  Acholi  boys  are 
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Teacher 

Students 

What  does  this  teenage 
(socializing)  experience 
indicate  about  ideal 
types  in  American  soci¬ 
ety?  How  are  the  roles 
of  men  and  women  the 
same,  different? 

freer  than  American  boys 
but  that  Acholi  girls 
are  far  more  restricted 
than  their  American 
counterparts ,  indicating 
again  the  dominant  role 
of  the  male  in  Acholi 
society  but  the  near 
(how  near?)  equality  of 
males  and  females  in 
American  society. 

The  way  we  socialize 
teenagers  indicates  that 
men  and  women  have  the 
same  rights  and  freedoms 
in  American  society. 
(Students  may  find  a 
disparity  here  between 
the  theory  of  equality 
and  the  practice.  If 
so,  they  may  infer  that 
roles  are  not  so  clear¬ 
ly  followed  in  Acholi 
either,  that  Acholi  wo¬ 
men  may  find  ways  to 
assert  themselves  beyond 
the  limits  of  social 
sanction.)  In  any  case, 
the  roles  of  American 
men  and  women  are  inter¬ 
changeable  in  many,  many 
instances;  e.g.,  the 
types  of  work  performed, 
both  professionally  and 
domestically;  the  amount 
of  personal,  social,  and 
political  freedom  al¬ 
lowed.  Encourage  stu¬ 
dents  to  give  examples 
in  support  of  their  po¬ 
sitions  . 

UNIT  I — LESSON  4 
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Teacher 

Students 

Thus  far  in  the  lesson, 
students  have  been  in¬ 
ferring  the  values  of 
society  from  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  socialization; 
they  have  been  arriving 
at  conclusions  induc¬ 
tively.  To  reinforce 
this  process,  to  make 
students  aware  of  what 
they  have  been  doing, 
ask:  "What  is  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  . 
process  of  socializa¬ 
tion  and  values  (and 
ideal  types)  in  soci¬ 
ety?" 

Socialization  is  soci¬ 
ety's  means  of  perpet¬ 
uating  its  values,  its 
way  of  life.  It  is  the 
process  by  which  society 
attempts  to  create 
"ideal"  people.  There 
is  a  causal  relationship 
between  values  and  so¬ 
cialization;  values  de¬ 
termine  how  society  will 
socialize  its  young. 

If  you  visited  a  strange 
society  and  wanted  to 
know  what  values  the 
people  held,  how  they 
looked  at  life,  how 
could  you  find  out?  As¬ 
sume  that  there  is  no 
one  you  can  ask,  that  all 
you  can  do  is  observe . 

By  analyzing  the  process 
of  socialization:  the 
stories  told  to  children, 
the  games  they  play,  the 
duties  they  perform,  the 
differences  in  the  ways 
of  treating  male  and  fe¬ 
male  teenagers,  etc. 

What  connection  do  you 
think  there  is  between 
race  and  the  way  people 
behave? 

Students  should  see 
clearly  that  there  is 
no  connection.  Sociali¬ 
zation  is  what  shapes 
our  behavior,  not  the 
color  of  our  skin. 

UNIT  I — LESSON  5 


ASSIGNMENT 

Write  paper  on  "How  My  Parents  Affect  My  Life."  En¬ 
courage  students  to  discuss  values  as  well  as  behav¬ 
ior,  relating  the  two.  Also  ask  them  to  compare 
their  experience  with  Acholi  experience.  Allow  them 
to  make  value  judgments.  Give  them  freedom  to  ex¬ 
press  their  "beefs";  this  makes  for  good  discussion 
in  class. 


OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge 

A.  To  know  that  people  assume  different  roles  ac¬ 
cording  to  age,  occupation,  and  group  associa¬ 
tion. 

B.  To  know  that  the  smooth  functioning  of  society 
depends  upon  people's  following  their  conven¬ 
tional  roles. 


Critical  Thinking 

A.  To  be  able  to  assume  (mentally)  the  role  of 
other  people;  i.e.,  to  empathize. 

B.  To  be  able  to  compare  societies  with  each  other 
objectively. 

C.  To  be  able  to  draw  inferences  from  unanalyzed 
data . 
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Values 

A.  To  relate  personal  experience  to  the  experience 
of  people  in  other  cultures  and  societies. 

B.  To  develop  empathy  for  other  people  as  a  result. 

C.  To  develop  sympathy  for  people  whose  lives  are 
disrupted  by  change. 


TEACHING  STRATEGY 


Teacher 

Yesterday  we  discussed 
roles  based  on  sex.  What 
else  determines  a  person's 
role  in  Acholi?  In  Amer¬ 
ica? 


(At  this  point  a  role- 
playing  situation  might 
be  set  up  involving  three 
or  four  students.  The 
actors  might  simulate  a 
situation  such  as  this: 

A  female  passenger 
aboard  a  ship  has  a  sick 
baby.  She  goes  to  the 
captain  and  asks  for  help. 
The  captain  calls  the  med¬ 
ical  officer,  who  then 
helps  the  woman.  Who 
takes  orders  from  whom 
and  why?) 


Students 

Age,  occupation,  status, 
function  in  a  group.  A 
man  who  is  a  subordinate 
in  the  office  might  be 
the  boss  at  home.  Di¬ 
rect  discussion  to  help 
students  bring  out  their 
own  experience  with 
changing  roles;  e.g., 
the  boy  who  leaves  the 
classroom  to  go  to  the 
football  field  as  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  team. 

(Here  there  is  no  need 
to  deal  with  Africa  or 
any  other  special  situ¬ 
ation.  The  sole  objec¬ 
tive  of  this  exercise 
is  to  illustrate  the 
function  and  importance 
of  the  role.) 
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Teacher 

Why  are  roles  important 
in  society? 


What  would  happen  if 
people  stopped  taking 
roles,  if  they  ceased 
to  fulfill  their  roles? 

(To  illustrate  this 
point,  you  might  come 
into  class  some  day  and 
refuse  to  fulfill  your 
role  as  teacher.  Simply 
sit  silently  in  a  stu¬ 
dent  '  s  seat  for  a  few 
minutes . ) 

How  is  the  role  of  the 
Acholi  parent  like  the 
role  of  the  American 
parent?  How  is  it  dif¬ 
ferent? 


What  is  the  role  of  rel¬ 
atives  and  other  villagers 


Students 

People  hold  different 
positions  in  different 
groups ;  hence  the  need 
for  roles.  Also,  roles 
are  important  so  that 
people  will  know  what 
to  expect  from  each 
other.  Officers  must 
lead;  privates  must  fol¬ 
low  . 

Mass  confusion  in  soci¬ 
ety.  Students  should 
see  that  if  the  captain 
refused  to  call  the  med¬ 
ical  officer,  or  if  the 
medical  officer  refused 
to  help  the  baby,  the 
whole  system  would  break 
down . 


Parents  in  both  soci¬ 
eties  serve  as  guardians 
and  teachers.  Fathers 
spend  time  with  boys, 
mothers  with  girls. 
Acholi  parents,  because 
of  the  nature  of  tradi¬ 
tional  agricultural  so¬ 
ciety,  spend  somewhat 
more  time  in  this  teach¬ 
ing  (socializing)  role. 
(Allow  students  to  dis¬ 
cuss  parent-child  rela¬ 
tions,  a  topic  close  to 
their  hearts.) 

Relatives  and  villagers 
serve  a  very  important 
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Teacher 

Students 

in  teaching  Acholi  chil¬ 
dren?  In  other  words, 
what  function  do  they 
serve  in  the  process  of 
socialization? 

function — just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  that  of  the 
immediate  parents.  Stu¬ 
dents  must  support  this 
answer  with  examples . 

How  does  the  tribe  differ 
from  American  relatives? 

How  is  it  similar? 

Discussion  should  point 
out  both  similarities 
and  differences,  but  in 
the  end  students  will 
probably  agree  that 
American  relatives  have 
little  or  no  direct 

control  over  nieces  and 
nephews,  etc.  Students 
should  relate  stories 
from  their  own  experi¬ 
ence  ,  and  then  draw 
inferences . 

How  do  you  think  a  young 
African  would  feel  if  he 
left  his  village  and  went 
to  a  big  city? 

He  would  probably  feel 
lost.  Instead  of  being 
surrounded  by  people  who 
know  him  and  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  him,  he  would 
be  surrounded  by  strang¬ 
ers.  (Students  who  have 
moved  from  small  towns 
to  cities  should  be  able 
to  relate  personal  ex¬ 
periences  here.) 

What  are  some  of  the 
possible  advantages  of 
traditional  village 
life? 

People  have  security,  a 
sense  of  belonging.  They 
are  taken  care  of.  They 
feel  important. 

UNIT  I — LESSON  6 


ASSIGNMENT 

Read  "Growing  Up  in  Acholi, "  Part  III  (Unit  I,  pp. 
30-38.) 


OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge 

A.  To  know  that  social  systems  are  designed  to  meet 
specific  needs. 

B.  To  know  that  social  systems  cannot  easily  be 
transplanted  from  one  society  to  another. 

C.  To  know  that  a  culture  or  a  society  is  a  network 
of  interrelated  parts  that  makes  sense  in  its  own 
terms . 

D.  To  know  that  changing  one  part  of  the  social  sys¬ 
tem  affects  other  parts. 

Critical  Thinking 

A.  To  be  able  to  generalize  from  specific  data. 

B.  To  be  able  to  compare  societies  objectively. 

C.  To  be  able  to  analyze  a  hypothetical  situation. 

Values 

A.  To  be  able  to  see  advantages  in  other  social  sys¬ 
tems  . 
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B.  To  see  that  customs  in  one  society  are  not 
"superior"  to  customs  in  another. 

C.  To  judge  other  societies  (in  this  case,  tribes) 
simply  as  units  of  social  organization,  designed 
to  achieve  certain  ends,  and  not  as  "inferior" 
or  "backward"  groupings  of  people. 

TEACHING  STRATEGY 


Teacher 

What  would  happen  if 
Acholi  roles  were  imposed 
on  Americans,  and  vice 
versa?  For  example,  how 
would  an  American  girl 
react  to  Acholi  roles  or 
an  Acholi  boy  to  American 
roles? 

Why  can't  roles  and  cus¬ 
toms  be  transferred  eas¬ 
ily  from  one  culture  to 
another? 


Suppose  someone  said  to 
you,  "These  Africans 
don't  know  how  to  live. 
They  have  children  taking 
care  of  babies,  they  al¬ 
low  relatives  to  disci¬ 
pline  other  people ' s 


Students 

Confusion,  disorder, 
rebellion.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  girl  would  find 
Acholi  roles  too  re¬ 
stricting,  and  the 
Acholi  boy  might  find 
the  American  male  role 
equally  limiting. 

Different  social  systems 
are  developed  to  meet 
different  needs;  roles 
and  customs  that  work 
for  one  will  not  work 
for  another.  Students 
should  also  see  that 
social  customs  are  in¬ 
terrelated,  that  they 
form  a  network  or  whole 
that  makes  sense  in  its 
own  terms .  (The  ob¬ 
vious  corollary  to  this 
is  that  therefore  one 
system  is  not  better 
than  another.) 

Allow  students  to  role- 
play.  Their  answers 
should  indicate  their 
understanding  of  cul¬ 
tural  relativism. 
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Teacher 

children.  They're  really 
backward.  They  don't 
even  allow  men  to  carry 
water .  We've  got  to  edu¬ 
cate  these  people."  How 
would  you  answer  this 
person? 

Societies  do  change,  of 
course.  What  are  some  of 
the  changes  taking  place 
in  Acholi? 


What  causes  these 
changes? 


To  help  students  dis¬ 
cover  how  change  takes 
place  and  to  reinforce 
the  idea  that  societies 
are  self-contained,  in¬ 
ternally  consistent  sys¬ 
tems  in  which  every  part 
relates  to  every  other 
part — a  change  in  one 
part  sends  ripples  or 
waves  throughout  the  sys¬ 
tem — ask:  "What  happens 
in  traditional  Africa 
when  one  change — say, 
the  opening  up  of  office 
jobs — takes  place?  In 
what  ways  does  this  change 
affect  the  people?" 


Students 


School  education,  money 
economy,  travel  facili¬ 
ties,  communication 
(radio) ,  changing  cus¬ 
toms  for  eating  and 
sleeping,  etc.  Students 
should  refer  to  the 
reading,  the  Postscript 
to  "Growing  Up  in  Acho¬ 
li.  " 

New  type  of  education, 
new  technology,  new  con¬ 
tact  with  people  and 
practices  outside  the 
tribe,  etc. 

Education :  A  new  way  to 
train  people  will  devel¬ 
op.  Children  will  go  to 
schools . 

Money :  Workers  will  be 
paid  in  currency,  forc¬ 
ing  others  in  the  system 
to  accept  currency  from 
the  office  workers, 
thereby  changing  the 
barter  system. 
Urbanization :  Offices 
will  be  centrally  lo¬ 
cated.  People  will  have 
to  leave  the  land,  their 
tribal  homes,  and  move 
to  cities. 

Social  Practices :  New 
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Teacher 

Students 

education,  money,  life 
in  the  cities  will  pro¬ 
foundly  affect  the  way 
people  deal  with  each 
other.  The  primary 
group  of  the  village 
and  tribe  cannot  be 
maintained  in  a  city  of 
diverse  people.  The 
roles  of  men  and  women 
will  change.  Girls  and 
boys  will  spend  less 
time  with  their  parents. 
Parents  will  become  less 
important  as  teachers, 
etc . 

Is  change  always  a  good 
thing?  What  are  the 

Acholi  gaining  from  their 
changes?  What  are  they 
losing? 

Change  is  often  a  mixed 
blessing.  The  Acholi 
are  gaining  freedom  of 
choice  for  occupation, 
greater  equality  of  the 
sexes,  and  more  privacy 
(separate  sleeping  fa¬ 
cilities)  ,  etc.  But 
they  are  losing  group 
solidarity  (stealing 
has  only  recently  become 
a  problem)  and  the  se¬ 
curity  that  comes  from 
that  solidarity. 

What  changes  can  you  see 
taking  place  in  American 
life? 

Encourage  students  to 
discuss  changing  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  sex,  the 
family,  religion,  race, 
and  the  freedom  of  young 
people . 

How  do  people  (in  Acholi 
and  America)  react  to 
these  changes  in  their 
society?  Are  their 

Usually  older  people  are 
against  change  and  young 
people  are  for  it.  Old¬ 
er  people  want  to 
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Teacher 

reactions  different  from 
those  of  adults?  If  so, 
why? 

To  what  extent  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  young  people 
to  create  their  own  way 
of  life? 


Students 

preserve  the  way  of  life 
they  know.  Younger 
people  want  to  create 
their  own  way  of  life. 

Discussion,  as  heated 
as  it  may  be,  should 
indicate  the  students ' 
awareness  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  socialization. 

(Note :  the  pervasiveness 
of  socialization  is  so 
great  that  any  generation 
is  bound  to  be  very  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  preceding 
one.  Even  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  youth  are  the 
products  of  socializa¬ 
tion.  If  young  people 
think  that  they  can 
strike  out  on  their  own, 
it  is  because  they 
learned  this  conviction 
from  their  society.) 


UNIT  I — LESSON  7 


ASSIGNMENT 

A.  Reread  the  "Introduction"  to  Unit  I  (pp.  3-7) 
and  the  editor's  background  notes  to  "Growing 
Up  in  Acholi,  "  Par'ts  I,  II,  and  III  (pp.  8-9, 
21-22 ,  and  30-31) . 

B.  Written  work:  Have  students  write  their  own 
definitions  of  the  six  concepts  listed  below 
under  B  of  "Knowledge  Objectives."  Ask  them  to 
explain  each  concept  in  their  own  words,  as  they 
understand  it,  and  to  give  examples  of  each  from 
their  personal  experience.  Materials  needed  for 
the  class  include  the  text  (so  that  students  can 
examine  the  pictures  in  the  unit)  and  the  film 
Bozo  Daily  Life  or  any  other  film  that  was  shown 
on  the  second  class  meeting. 

OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge 

A.  To  know  whether  and,  if  so,  how  class  attitudes 
have  changed  since  the  first  two  days  of  class. 

B.  To  be  able  to  form  working  definitions  of  (1) 
tribe,  (2)  ideal  type,  (3)  primary  group,  (4) 
secondary  group,  (5)  socialization,  and  (6)  role. 

C.  To  know  that  concepts  are  useful  in  analyzing 
the  world. 
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Critical  Thinking 

A.  To  be  able  to  recognize  social  functions,  such  as 
socialization . 

B.  To  be  able  to  apply  sociological  concepts  as  ana¬ 
lytical  tools. 

C.  To  be  able  to  use  these  concepts  to  analyze  pic¬ 
tures  and  films- 

D.  To  be  able  to  relate  social  concepts  and  prac¬ 
tices  from  one  group  of  people  (tribe)  to  another. 


TEACHING  STRATEGY 


Teacher 


Students 


(This  lesson  is  a  built-in 
evaluation  to  see  how  stu¬ 
dents  have  changed  their 
attitudes  since  Lesson  2 . 
It  is  also  a  review  of  the 
sociological  concepts 
studied  thus  far.) 


Ask  students  to  look  at 
the  photographs  on  page 
10  and  ask:  "What  do  you 
see  here?  Describe  what 
is  taking  place  in  the 
light  of  what  we've  been 
studying  about  societies." 
If  students  do  not  per¬ 
ceive  the  social  process 
illustrated  by  the  pic¬ 
ture,  persist  with  ques¬ 
tions  until  the  class  has 


(Many  students  who  first 
thought  that  traditional 
Africans  were  simple, 
backward,  or  dirty  may 
now  see  them  in  a  differ 
ent  light.  Also,  stu¬ 
dents  now  should  be  able 
to  recognize  social  func 
tions  such  as  socializa¬ 
tion,  and  they  should  be 
able  to  use  sociological 
concepts  to  understand 
what  they  see . ) 

Students  should  mention 
role ,  socialization,  and 
ideal  type.  All  these 
concepts  are  illustrated 
by  the  pictures. 
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Teacher 


Students 


exhausted  the  implications 
of  the  picture. 

Ask  students  to  look  at 
the  photograph  on  page 
14  and  ask  the  same  ques¬ 
tions  as  above. 


Ask  students  to  look  at 
the  photograph  on  page 
49  and  follow  the  same 
procedure  again. 


(At  this  point/  the  film 
that  was  shown  on  the 
second  day  should  be  shown 
again.  The  following 
questions  relate  to  Bozo 
Daily  Life  but  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  film  that 
was  used.) 

Show  the  film  Bozo  Daily 
Life .  Ask  students  to 
look  for  the  same  thing 
they've  been  looking  for 
in  the  photographs  and 
also  for  evidence  to  sup¬ 
port  or  refute  their  ini¬ 
tial  hypotheses  about  the 
Bozo  people. 


A  young  girl  is  serving 
as  lapidi .  She  is  learn¬ 
ing  the  role  of  women; 
she  is  being  socialized 
to  conform  to  the  ideal 
type  of  woman  in  Acholi 
society. 

A  woman  is  fulfilling 
her  role.  The  man  re¬ 
clining  in  the  background 
would  not  deign  to  do 
woman's  work,  of  course. 


Students  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  react  during 
the  film.  Not  only  will 
this  allow  them  to  point 
out  what  they  see  when 
they  see  it,  but  it  will 
also  enable  the  more 
alert  students  to  teach 
the  less  alert.  Pointing 
out  the  action  while  it 
is  taking  place  is  much 
more  effective  than  re¬ 
lying  on  recall. 
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Teacher  Students 


If  you  notice  something 
significant  and  the 
class  is  silent,  ask: 
"What ' s  happening  now? 
Why  is  this  signifi¬ 
cant?  " 

Role  and  socialization 
should  be  pointed  out  re¬ 
peatedly  by  the  students. 
"Primary  group"  and  "ideal 
type"  might  also  be  men¬ 
tioned.  (See  Lesson  3  for 
examples  of  what  should 
be  observed.) 

After  the  film  is  over, 
ask;  "What  did  you  see 
this  time  that  you 
didn't  see  the  first 
time?  How  have  you 
changed  your  mind  about 
the  Bozo?  Which  hypoth¬ 
eses  from  the  first 
showing  would  you  now 
change?  Which  ones  do 
you  have  more  evidence 
for?  " 

Students  will  pick  up  more 
details  from  the  film  the 
second  time  and  will  see 
the  behavior  of  people 
from  a  sociological  point 
of  view.  In  general,  they 
should  see  the  Bozo  in  a 
more  positive  light.  De¬ 
pending  on  the  hypotheses 
they  formed  at  the  first 
showing,  some  hypotheses 
will  have  to  be  thrown  out 
or  radically  changed. 

How  have  sociological 
concepts  helped  you  to 
make  sense  of  pictures 
and  the  film? 

They  helped  to  explain  why 
people  do  what  they  do;  to 
show  the  reasons  behind 
social  behavior.  In  short, 
they  helped  to  put  helter- 
skelter  observations  in 
some  order. 

Do  you  think  our  obser¬ 
vations  and  conclusions 
are  valid  for  all  of 
Africa? 

After  a  short  discussion 
students  should  realize 
that  they  do  not  have 
enough  evidence  to  say  that 
all  Africans  behave  this 
way,  but  they  should  also 
recognize  that  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  patterns  in  three 
different  tribes  (from  Mali, 
Uganda,  and  Kenya)  indicate 
that  what  they  have  seen 
probably  is  widespread. 

UNIT  I — LESSON  8 


ASSIGNMENT 

Read  "Song  of  Lawino,  "  Part  I  (Unit  I,  pp.  39-55). 

OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge 

A.  To  know  how  traditional  African  wives  live. 

B.  To  know  that  traditional  societies  are  close  to 
nature . 

C.  To  know  that  the  words  a  person  uses  to  express 
his  feelings  may  reflect  his  way  of  life. 

D.  To  know  what  changes  modernization  and  Western 
education  are  bringing  to  the  Acholi,  to  Africa. 

Critical  Thinking 

A.  To  be  able  to  use  literary  material  for  social- 
analytical  purposes. 

B.  To  develop  skill  in  posing  analytical  questions. 

C.  To  be  able  to  form  opinions  on  the  value  of  change. 

D.  To  be  able  to  detect  cultural  bias. 

Values 

A.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  traditions. 

B.  To  develop  empathy  for  individuals  suffering  from 
the  impact  of  change . 
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C.  To  see  that  words  such  as  "civilized"  are  rela¬ 
tive  . 


TEACHING  STRATEGY 


Teacher 


Students 


Lawino  begins  by  saying : 
"My  husband  pours  scorn 
on  Black  People."  Why 
does  he  do  so? 

What  are  some  of  his  com¬ 
plaints  against  his  wife? 


To  give  the  students  a 
feel  for  the  way  Lawino 
describes  her  husband's 
complaints  (and  answers 
them) /  ask  a  girl  stu¬ 
dent  to  volunteer  to 
read  a  few  passages,  per¬ 
haps  beginning  with  the 
section  on  hairdos.  ("It 
is  true  .  .  .  p.  44.) 

How  does  Lawino  react  to 
the  idea  of  straightening 
her  hair? 


What  argument  does  Lawino 
use  in  rejecting  her  hus¬ 
band's  demands? 


He  thinks  they  are  back¬ 
ward.  He  thinks  the 
old  ways  are  no  good. 

She  can't  do  Western 
dances.  She  doesn't 
have  her  hair  done  like 
white  women.  She 
doesn't  like  white  men's 
food.  She  can't  use  a 
stove  or  cook  European 
dishes . 


She  cannot  bring  herself 
to  do  it.  She  says  the 
hair  "cries  aloud  in 
sharp  pain"  and  "is  left 
listless  and  dead." 

She  says  that  there  are 
different  kinds  of  hair, 
and  therefore  there  is 
no  need  for  her  or  any¬ 
one  else  to  change  her 
hair  into  something  it 
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Teacher 

Students 

isn't.  Just  as  no  white 
woman  "wishes  to  do  her 
hair/Like  mine  ...  I 
have  no  wish/To  look 
like  a  white  woman." 

What  types  of  images  does 
Lawino  use  to  illustrate 
this  point?  What  does 
this  tell  you  about  her 
way  of  life? 

She  uses  images  of  ani¬ 
mals  ("Ostrich  plumes 
differ/From  chicken 
feathers")  and  vegeta¬ 
tion  (sisal  strings, 
elephant  grass,  banana 
leaves) .  These  images 
indicate  a  life  close 
to  nature . 

How  would  you  charac¬ 
terize  Lawino ' s  attitude 
toward  her  hair  and  to¬ 
ward  the  Acholi  way  of 
life  in  general? 

Pride.  ("I  am  proud  of 
the  hair/with  which  I 
was  born."  "I  am  a  true 
Acholi/l  am  not  a  half- 
caste  .  " ) 

How  would  you  charac¬ 
terize  Ocol's  attitude 
toward  the  Acholi  way 
of  life? 

Shame .  He  pours  scorn 
on  his  own  people.  He 
has  forgotten  that  he 
once  admired  Lawino ' s 
hair  style. 

At  this  point  another 
section  of  the  reading 
(perhaps  the  section  on 
food,  pp.  46-55)  might  be 
examined  in  detail,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  same  procedure 
as  above . 

The  same  pattern  of 
discussion  might  devel¬ 
op  here:  Lawino ' s  re¬ 
action  to  white  men ' s 
food  and  method  of  cook¬ 
ing,  her  retort  to  her 
husband,  and  finally  her 
sense  of  pride  in  the 
Acholi  way.  Notice  par¬ 
ticularly  the  way  she 
talks  about  the  grinding 
stones.  The  use  of 
personification  here  in¬ 
dicates  the  intimacy 
that  exists  between  the 
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Teacher 

Students 

people  and  the  things 
they  use. 

What  has  happened  to 

Ocol  as  a  result  of  his 
education? 

He  has  lost  touch  with 
life  around  him.  He 
now  "behaves  like  a  hen/ 
That  eats  its  own  eggs . " 
He  has  also  become  a 
"modern  man,"  of  course. 

What  kind  of  education 
do  you  think  would  teach 
Ocol  that  the  dances  of 
black  people  are  "mortal 
sins  "? 

Allow  students  to  specu¬ 
late.  They  may  say  that 
it  is  a  Christian  (Cath¬ 
olic)  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  because  of  the 
language  used.  They 
should  at  least  see  that 
it  is  a  non-Acholi,  non- 
African  system,  one  from 
a  different  culture. 

What  does  Lawino  think  of 
Western  dancing? 

She  thinks  it  is  evil. 

("I  cannot  do  it, /it 
looks  shameful  to  me!") 

Who  is  right?  Why? 

Neither  one  is  right  or 
wrong,  of  course.  This 
is  a  case  of  cultural 
relativism. 

Is  it  fair  to  say  that 

Ocol  is  "civilized"  while 
Lawino  is  "ignorant"? 

Words  like  "civilized" 
and  "ignorant"  (and 
"right"  and  "wrong")  are 
often  culturally  deter¬ 
mined.  Students  should 
see  that  it  is  inappro¬ 
priate  for  one  culture 
to  look  down  on  another. 
What  is  good  for  one 
society  may  not  be  good 
for  another. 

UNIT  I — LESSON  9 


ASSIGNMENT 

Read  "Song  of  Lawino, "  Part  II  (Unit  I,  pp.  56-71). 

4 

OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge 

A.  To  know  what  changes  modernization  is  bringing 
to  Africa. 

B.  To  know  that  societies — all  unified  groups  of 
people — exist  in  the  minds  of  their  members. 

Mere  physical  grouping  of  people  does  not  create 
a  society. 

C.  To  know  that  time  is  measured  according  to  one's 
life  style. 

D.  To  know  that  change  is  not  an  unqualified  benefit. 

Critical  Thinking 

A.  To  be  able  to  use  literary  material  for  social- 
analytical  purposes. 

B.  To  develop  skill  in  posing  analytical  questions. 

C.  To  be  able  to  form  opinions  on  the  value  of 
change . 

D.  To  be  able  to  detect  cultural  bias. 
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Values 


A.  To  develop  an  appreciation  for  traditions. 

B.  To  develop  empathy  for  individuals  suffering 
from  the  impact  of  change. 


TEACHING  STRATEGY 


Teacher 


Students 


Ocol  thinks  being  able  to 
tell  time  by  a  clock  is 
progress.  What  do  you 
think? 


How  has  the  clock  changed 
Ocol's  life? 


How  would  a  clock  improve 
Lawino ' s  life? 


Allow  students  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  issue,  pointing 
out  the  many  advantages 
of  keeping  time,  but 
also  some  of  the  disad¬ 
vantages.  Students 
should  be  encouraged  to 
discuss  the  full  impli¬ 
cations  of  punching  time 
clocks,  rushing  to  ap¬ 
pointments,  etc.  In 
particular  they  might 
discuss  the  effect  school 
bells  have  on  their 
daily  lives. 

It  has  made  him  less 
human.  He  has  less  time 
for  people.  When  vis¬ 
itors  arrive 

My  husband ' s  face 
darkens 

He  never  asks  you  in. 
And  for  greeting 
He  says 

"What  can  I  do  for 
you?  " 

Not  very  much.  She 
doesn't  need  a  clock  to 
function  effectively. 
(Have  students  read 
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Teacher 

Students 

in  teaching  Acholi  chil¬ 
dren?  In  other  words, 
what  function  do  they 
serve  in  the  process  of 
socialization? 

function — just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  that  of  the 
immediate  parents.  Stu¬ 
dents  must  support  this 
answer  with  examples . 

How  does  the  tribe  differ 
from  American  relatives? 

How  is  it  similar? 

Discussion  should  point 
out  both  similarities 
and  differences,  but  in 
the  end  students  will 
probably  agree  that 
American  relatives  have 
little  or  no  direct 

4 

control  over  nieces  and 
nephews,  etc.  Students 
should  relate  stories 
from  their  own  experi¬ 
ence  ,  and  then  draw 
inferences . 

How  do  you  think  a  young 
African  would  feel  if  he 
left  his  village  and  went 
to  a  big  city? 

He  would  probably  feel 
lost.  Instead  of  being 
surrounded  by  people  who 
know  him  and  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  him,  he  would 
be  surrounded  by  strang¬ 
ers.  (Students  who  have 

moved  from  small  towns 
to  cities  should  be  able 
to  relate  personal  ex¬ 
periences  here.) 

What  are  some  of  the 
possible  advantages  of 
traditional  village 
life? 

People  have  security,  a 
sense  of  belonging.  They 
are  taken  care  of.  They 
feel  important. 

UNIT  I — LESSON  6 


ASSIGNMENT 

Read  "Growing  Up  in  Acholi,"  Part  III  (Unit  I,  pp. 
30-38.) 


OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge 

A.  To  know  that  social  systems  are  designed  to  meet 
specific  needs. 

B.  To  know  that  social  systems  cannot  easily  be 
transplanted  from  one  society  to  another. 

C.  To  know  that  a  culture  or  a  society  is  a  network 
of  interrelated  parts  that  makes  sense  in  its  own 
terms . 

D.  To  know  that  changing  one  part  of  the  social  sys¬ 
tem  affects  other  parts. 

Critical  Thinking 

A.  To  be  able  to  generalize  from  specific  data. 

B.  To  be  able  to  compare  societies  objectively. 

C.  To  be  able  to  analyze  a  hypothetical  situation. 

Values 

A.  To  be  able  to  see  advantages  in  other  social  sys¬ 
tems  . 
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B.  To  see  that  customs  in  one  society  are  not 
"superior"  to  customs  in  another. 

C.  To  judge  other  societies  (in  this  case,  tribes) 
simply  as  units  of  social  organization,  designed 
to  achieve  certain  ends,  and  not  as  "inferior" 
or  "backward"  groupings  of  people. 


TEACHING  STRATEGY 


Teacher 


Students 


What  would  happen  if 
Acholi  roles  were  imposed 
on  Americans,  and  vice 
versa?  For  example,  how 
would  an  American  girl 
react  to  Acholi  roles  or 
an  Acholi  boy  to  American 
roles? 

Why  can't  roles  and  cus¬ 
toms  be  transferred  eas¬ 
ily  from  one  culture  to 
another? 


Suppose  someone  said  to 
you,  "These  Africans 
don ' t  know  how  to  live  . 
They  have  children  taking 
care  of  babies,  they  al¬ 
low  relatives  to  disci¬ 
pline  other  people ' s 


Confusion,  disorder, 
rebellion.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  girl  would  find 
Acholi  roles  too  re¬ 
stricting,  and  the 
Acholi  boy  might  find 
the  American  male  role 
equally  limiting. 

Different  social  systems 
are  developed  to  meet 
different  needs ;  roles 
and  customs  that  work 
for  one  will  not  work 
for  another.  Students 
should  also  see  that 
social  customs  are  in¬ 
terrelated,  that  they 
form  a  network  or  whole 
that  makes  sense  in  its 
own  terms .  (The  ob¬ 
vious  corollary  to  this 
is  that  therefore  one 
system  is  not  better 
than  another . ) 

Allow  students  to  role- 
play.  Their  answers 
should  indicate  their 
understanding  of  cul¬ 
tural  relativism. 
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Teacher 

children.  They're  really 
backward.  They  don't 
even  allow  men  to  carry 
water.  We've  got  to  edu¬ 
cate  these  people."  How 
would  you  answer  this 
person? 

Societies  do  change,  of 
course.  What  are  some  of 
the  changes  taking  place 
in  Acholi? 


What  causes  these 
changes? 


To  help  students  dis¬ 
cover  how  change  takes 
place  and  to  reinforce 
the  idea  that  societies 
are  self-contained,  in¬ 
ternally  consistent  sys¬ 
tems  in  which  every  part 
relates  to  every  other 
part — a  change  in  one 
part  sends  ripples  or 
waves  throughout  the  sys¬ 
tem — ask:  "What  happens 
in  traditional  Africa 
when  one  change — say, 
the  opening  up  of  office 
jobs — takes  place?  In 
what  ways  does  this  change 
affect  the  people? " 


Students 


School  education,  money 
economy,  travel  facili¬ 
ties,  communication 
(radio) ,  changing  cus¬ 
toms  for  eating  and 
sleeping,  etc.  Students 
should  refer  to  the 
reading,  the  Postscript 
to  "Growing  Up  in  Acho¬ 
li.  " 

New  type  of  education, 
new  technology,  new  con¬ 
tact  with  people  and 
practices  outside  the 
tribe,  etc. 

Education :  A  new  way  to 
train  people  will  devel¬ 
op.  Children  will  go  to 
schools . 

Money :  Workers  will  be 
paid  in  currency,  forc¬ 
ing  others  in  the  system 
to  accept  currency  from 
the  office  workers, 
thereby  changing  the 
barter  system. 
Urbanization :  Offices 
will  be  centrally  lo¬ 
cated.  People  will  have 
to  leave  the  land,  their 
tribal  homes,  and  move 
to  cities. 

Social  Practices :  New 
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Teacher 

Students 

« 

education,  money,  life 
in  the  cities  will  pro¬ 
foundly  affect  the  way 
people  deal  with  each 
other.  The  primary 
group  of  the  village 
and  tribe  cannot  be 
maintained  in  a  city  of 
diverse  people.  The 
roles  of  men  and  women 
will  change.  Girls  and 
boys  will  spend  less 
time  with  their  parents . 
Parents  will  become  less 
important  as  teachers, 
etc . 

Is  change  always  a  good 
thing?  What  are  the 

Acholi  gaining  from  their 
changes?  What  are  they 
losing? 

Change  is  often  a  mixed 
blessing.  The  Acholi 
are  gaining  freedom  of 
choice  for  occupation, 
greater  equality  of  the 
sexes,  and  more  privacy 
(separate  sleeping  fa¬ 
cilities)  ,  etc.  But 
they  are  losing  group 
solidarity  (stealing 
has  only  recently  become 
a  problem)  and  the  se¬ 
curity  that  comes  from 
that  solidarity. 

What  changes  can  you  see 
taking  place  in  American 
life? 

Encourage  students  to 
discuss  changing  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  sex,  the 
family,  religion,  race, 
and  the  freedom  of  young 
people . 

How  do  people  (in  Acholi 
and  America)  react  to 
these  changes  in  their 
society?  Are  their 

Usually  older  people  are 
against  change  and  young 
people  are  for  it.  Old¬ 
er  people  want  to 
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Teacher 

reactions  different  from 
those  of  adults?  If  so, 
why? 

To  what  extent  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  young  people 
to  create  their  own  way 
of  life? 


Students 

preserve  the  way  of  life 
they  know.  Younger 
people  want  to  create 
their  own  way  of  life. 

Discussion/  as  heated 
as  it  may  be,  should 
indicate  the  students ' 
awareness  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  socialization. 

(Note :  the  pervasiveness 
of  socialization  is  so 
great  that  any  generation 
is  bound  to  be  very  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  preceding 
one.  Even  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  youth  are  the 
products  of  socializa¬ 
tion.  If  young  people 
think  that  they  can 
strike  out  on  their  own, 
it  is  because  they 
learned  this  conviction 
from  their  society.) 


UNIT  I — LESSON  7 


ASSIGNMENT 

A.  Reread  the  "Introduction"  to  Unit  I  (pp.  3-7) 
and  the  editor's  background  notes  to  "Growing 
Up  in  Acholi, "  Papts  I,  II,  and  III  (pp.  8-9, 
21-22 ,  and  30-31) . 

B.  Written  work:  Have  students  write  their  own 
definitions  of  the  six  concepts  listed  below 
under  B  of  "Knowledge  Objectives."  Ask  them  to 
explain  each  concept  in  their  own  words,  as  they 
understand  it,  and  to  give  examples  of  each  from 
their  personal  experience.  Materials  needed  for 
the  class  include  the  text  (so  that  students  can 
examine  the  pictures  in  the  unit)  and  the  film 
Bozo  Daily  Life  or  any  other  film  that  was  shown 
on  the  second  class  meeting. 

OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge 

A.  To  know  whether  and,  if  so,  how  class  attitudes 
have  changed  since  the  first  two  days  of  class. 

B.  To  be  able  to  form  working  definitions  of  (1) 
tribe,  (2)  ideal  type,  (3)  primary  group,  (4) 
secondary  group,  (5)  socialization,  and  (6)  role. 

C.  To  know  that  concepts  are  useful  in  analyzing 
the  world. 
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Critical  Thinking 

A.  To  be  able  to  recognize  social  functions,  such  as 
socialization . 

B.  To  be  able  to  apply  sociological  concepts  as  ana¬ 
lytical  tools. 

C.  To  be  able  to  use  these  concepts  to  analyze  pic¬ 
tures  and  films. 

D.  To  be  able  to  relate  social  concepts  and  prac¬ 
tices  from  one  group  of  people  (tribe)  to  another. 


TEACHING  STRATEGY 


Teacher 

(This  lesson  is  a  built-in 
evaluation  to  see  how  stu¬ 
dents  have  changed  their 
attitudes  since  Lesson  2 . 
It  is  also  a  review  of  the 
sociological  concepts 
studied  thus  far.) 


Ask  students  to  look  at 
the  photographs  on  page 
10  and  ask:  "What  do  you 
see  here?  Describe  what 
is  taking  place  in  the 
light  of  what  we've  been 
studying  about  societies." 
If  students  do  not  per¬ 
ceive  the  social  process 
illustrated  by  the  pic¬ 
ture,  persist  with  ques¬ 
tions  until  the  class  has 


Students 

(Many  students  who  first 
thought  that  traditional 
Africans  were  simple, 
backward,  or  dirty  may 
now  see  them  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  light.  Also,  stu¬ 
dents  now  should  be  able 
to  recognize  social  func¬ 
tions  such  as  socializa¬ 
tion,  and  they  should  be 
able  to  use  sociological 
concepts  to  understand 
what  they  see . ) 

Students  should  mention 
role ,  socialization,  and 
ideal  type.  All  these 
concepts  are  illustrated 
by  the  pictures. 
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Teacher 


Students 


exhausted  the  implications 
of  the  picture. 

Ask  students  to  look  at 
the  photograph  on  page 
14  and  ask  the  same  ques¬ 
tions  as  above. 


Ask  students  to  look  at 
the  photograph  on  page 
49  and  follow  the  same 
procedure  again. 


(At  this  point,  the  film 
that  was  shown  on  the 
second  day  should  be  shown 
again.  The  following 
questions  relate  to  Bozo 
Daily  Life  but  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  film  that 
was  used.) 

Show  the  film  Bozo  Daily 
Life .  Ask  students  to 
look  for  the  same  thing 
they've  been  looking  for 
in  the  photographs  and 
also  for  evidence  to  sup¬ 
port  or  refute  their  ini¬ 
tial  hypotheses  about  the 
Bozo  people. 


A  young  girl  is  serving 
as  lapidi .  She  is  learn¬ 
ing  the  role  of  women; 
she  is  being  socialized 
to  conform  to  the  ideal 
type  of  woman  in  Acholi 
society . 

A  woman  is  fulfilling 
her  role.  The  man  re¬ 
clining  in  the  background 
would  not  deign  to  do 
woman's  work,  of  course. 


Students  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  react  during 
the  film.  Not  only  will 
this  allow  them  to  point 
out  what  they  see  when 
they  see  it,  but  it  will 
also  enable  the  more 
alert  students  to  teach 
the  less  alert.  Pointing 
out  the  action  while  it 
is  taking  place  is  much 
more  effective  than  re¬ 
lying  on  recall. 
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Teacher  Students 


If  you  notice  something 
significant  and  the 
class  is  silent,  ask: 
"What ' s  happening  now? 
Why  is  this  signifi¬ 
cant?" 

Role  and  socialization 
should  be  pointed  out  re¬ 
peatedly  by  the  students. 
"Primary  group"  and  "ideal 
type"  might  also  be  men¬ 
tioned.  (See  Lesson  3  for 
examples  of  what  should 
be  observed.) 

After  the  film  is  over, 
ask:  "What  did  you  see 
this  time  that  you 
didn't  see  the  first 
time?  How  have  you 
changed  your  mind  about 
the  Bozo?  Which  hypoth¬ 
eses  from  the  first 
showing  would  you  now 
change?  Which  ones  do 
you  have  more  evidence 
for?  " 

Students  will  pick  up  more 
details  from  the  film  the 
second  time  and  will  see 
the  behavior  of  people 
from  a  sociological  point 
of  view.  In  general,  they 
should  see  the  Bozo  in  a 
more  positive  light.  De¬ 
pending  on  the  hypotheses 
they  formed  at  the  first 
showing,  some  hypotheses 
will  have  to  be  thrown  out 
or  radically  changed. 

How  have  sociological 
concepts  helped  you  to 
make  sense  of  pictures 
and  the  film? 

They  helped  to  explain  why 
people  do  what  they  do;  to 
show  the  reasons  behind 
social  behavior.  In  short, 
they  helped  to  put  helter- 
skelter  observations  in 
some  order. 

Do  you  think  our  obser¬ 
vations  and  conclusions 
are  valid  for  all  of 
Africa? 

After  a  short  discussion 
students  should  realize 
that  they  do  not  have 
enough  evidence  to  say  that 
all  Africans  behave  this 
way,  but  they  should  also 
recognize  that  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  patterns  in  three 
different  tribes  (from  Mali, 
Uganda,  and  Kenya)  indicate 
that  what  they  have  seen 
probably  is  widespread. 

UNIT  I — LESSON  8 


ASSIGNMENT 

Read  "Song  of  Lawino, "  Part  I  (Unit  I,  pp.  39-55). 

OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge 

A.  To  know  how  traditional  African  wives  live. 

B.  To  know  that  traditional  societies  are  close  to 
nature . 

C.  To  know  that  the  words  a  person  uses  to  express 
his  feelings  may  reflect  his  way  of  life. 

D.  To  know  what  changes  modernization  and  Western 
education  are  bringing  to  the  Acholi/  to  Africa. 

Critical  Thinking 

A.  To  be  able  to  use  literary  material  for  social- 
analytical  purposes. 

B.  To  develop  skill  in  posing  analytical  questions. 

C.  To  be  able  to  form  opinions  on  the  value  of  change. 

D.  To  be  able  to  detect  cultural  bias. 

Values 

A.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  traditions. 

B.  To  develop  empathy  for  individuals  suffering  from 
the  impact  of  change. 
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C.  To  see  that  words  such  as  "civilized"  are  rela¬ 
tive  . 


TEACHING  STRATEGY 


Teacher 

Lawino  begins  by  saying : 
"My  husband  pours  scorn 
on  Black  People."  Why 
does  he  do  so? 

What  are  some  of  his  com¬ 
plaints  against  his  wife? 


To  give  the  students  a 
feel  for  the  way  Lawino 
describes  her  husband's 
complaints  (and  answers 
them) ,  ask  a  girl  stu¬ 
dent  to  volunteer  to 
read  a  few  passages,  per¬ 
haps  beginning  with  the 
section  on  hairdos.  ("It 
is  true  .  .  .  p.  44.) 

How  does  Lawino  react  to 
the  idea  of  straightening 
her  hair? 


What  argument  does  Lawino 
use  in  rejecting  her  hus¬ 
band's  demands? 


Students 

He  thinks  they  are  back¬ 
ward  .  He  thinks  the 
old  ways  are  no  good. 

She  can't  do  Western 
dances.  She  doesn't 
have  her  hair  done  like 
white  women.  She 
doesn't  like  white  men's 
food.  She  can't  use  a 
stove  or  cook  European 
dishes . 


She  cannot  bring  herself 
to  do  it.  She  says  the 
hair  "cries  aloud  in 
sharp  pain"  and  "is  left 
listless  and  dead." 

She  says  that  there  are 
different  kinds  of  hair, 
and  therefore  there  is 
no  need  for  her  or  any¬ 
one  else  to  change  her 
hair  into  something  it 
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Teacher 

Students 

isn't.  Just  as  no  white 
woman  "wishes  to  do  her 
hair/Like  mine  ...  I 
have  no  wish/To  look 
like  a  white  woman." 

What  types  of  images  does 
Lawino  use  to  illustrate 
this  point?  What  does 
this  tell  you  about  her 
way  of  life? 

She  uses  images  of  ani¬ 
mals  ("Ostrich  plumes 
differ/From  chicken 
feathers")  and  vegeta¬ 
tion  (sisal  strings, 
elephant  grass,  banana 
leaves) .  These  images 

* 

indicate  a  life  close 
to  nature . 

How  would  you  charac¬ 
terize  Lawino ' s  attitude 
toward  her  hair  and  to¬ 
ward  the  Acholi  way  of 
life  in  general? 

Pride.  ("I  am  proud  of 
the  hair/with  which  I 
was  born."  "I  am  a  true 
Acholi/l  am  not  a  half- 
caste  .  " ) 

How  would  you  charac¬ 
terize  Ocol's  attitude 
toward  the  Acholi  way 
of  life? 

Shame.  He  pours  scorn 
on  his  own  people.  He 
has  forgotten  that  he 
once  admired  Lawino ' s 
hair  style. 

At  this  point  another 
section  of  the  reading 
(perhaps  the  section  on 
food,  pp.  46-55)  might  be 
examined  in  detail,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  same  procedure 
as  above . 

The  same  pattern  of 
discussion  might  devel¬ 
op  here:  Lawino ' s  re¬ 
action  to  white  men ' s 
food  and  method  of  cook¬ 
ing,  her  retort  to  her 
husband,  and  finally  her 
sense  of  pride  in  the 
Acholi  way.  Notice  par¬ 
ticularly  the  way  she 
talks  about  the  grinding 
stones.  The  use  of 
personification  here  in¬ 
dicates  the  intimacy 
that  exists  between  the 
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Teacher 

Students 

people  and  the  things 
they  use. 

What  has  happened  to 

Ocol  as  a  result  of  his 
education? 

He  has  lost  touch  with 
life  around  him.  He 
now  "behaves  like  a  hen/ 
That  eats  its  own  eggs . " 
He  has  also  become  a 
"modern  man,"  of  course. 

What  kind  of  education 
do  you  think  would  teach 
Ocol  that  the  dances  of 
black  people  are  "mortal 
sins  "? 

Allow  students  to  specu¬ 
late.  They  may  say  that 
it  is  a  Christian  (Cath¬ 
olic)  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  because  of  the 
language  used.  They 
should  at  least  see  that 
it  is  a  non-Acholi,  non- 
African  system,  one  from 
a  different  culture. 

What  does  Lawino  think  of 
Western  dancing? 

She  thinks  it  is  evil. 

("I  cannot  do  it, /it 
looks  shameful  to  me!") 

Who  is  right?  Why? 

Neither  one  is  right  or 
wrong,  of  course.  This 
is  a  case  of  cultural 
relativism. 

Is  it  fair  to  say  that 

Ocol  is  "civilized"  while 
Lawino  is  "ignorant"? 

Words  like  "civilized" 
and  "ignorant"  (and 
"right"  and  "wrong")  are 
often  culturally  deter¬ 
mined.  Students  should 
see  that  it  is  inappro¬ 
priate  for  one  culture 
to  look  down  on  another. 
What  is  good  for  one 
society  may  not  be  good 
for  another. 

UNIT  I — LESSON  9 


ASSIGNMENT 

Read  "Song  of  Lawino, "  Part  II  (Unit  I,  pp.  56-71). 


OBJECTIVES 


Knowledge 

A.  To  know  what  changes  modernization  is  bringing 
to  Africa. 

B.  To  know  that  societies — all  unified  groups  of 
people — exist  in  the  minds  of  their  members. 

Mere  physical  grouping  of  people  does  not  create 
a  society. 

C.  To  know  that  time  is  measured  according  to  one's 
life  style. 


D.  To  know  that  change  is  not  an  unqualified  benefit. 


Critical  Thinking 


A.  To  be  able 
analytical 

B .  To  deve lop 

C.  To  be  able 
change . 

D.  To  be  able 


to  use  literary  material  for  social- 
purposes  . 

skill  in  posing  analytical  questions, 
to  form  opinions  on  the  value  of 

to  detect  cultural  bias. 
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Values 


A.  To  develop  an  appreciation  for  traditions. 

B.  To  develop  empathy  for  individuals  suffering 
from  the  impact  of  change. 


TEACHING  STRATEGY 


Teacher 


Students 


Ocol  thinks  being  able  to 
tell  time  by  a  clock  is 
progress.  What  do  you 
think? 


How  has  the  clock  changed 
Ocol's  life? 


How  would  a  clock  improve 
Lawino's  life? 


Allow  student’s  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  issue,  pointing 
out  the  many  advantages 
of  keeping  time,  but 
also  some  of  the  disad¬ 
vantages.  Students 
should  be  encouraged  to 
discuss  the  full  impli¬ 
cations  of  punching  time 
clocks,  rushing  to  ap¬ 
pointments,  etc.  In 
particular  they  might 
discuss  the  effect  school 
bells  have  on  their 
daily  lives. 

It  has  made  him  less 
human.  He  has  less  time 
for  people.  When  vis¬ 
itors  arrive 

My  husband's  face 
darkens 

He  never  asks  you  in. 
And  for  greeting 
He  says 

"What  can  I  do  for 
you?  " 

Not  very  much.  She 
doesn't  need  a  clock  to 
function  effectively. 
(Have  students  read 
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Teacher 

Students 

Have  students  discuss 
the  phrase  "luckier 
races."  Who  are  they, 
and  how  are  they  luckier, 
if  they  are? 

"Luckier  races"  refers 
to  Westerners .  They 
are  luckier  because  they 
are  the  current  pace¬ 
setters  (superior  in 
their  own  eyes) .  Also, 
they  are  luckier  because 
they  are  in  charge  and 
can  maintain  their  way 
of  life.  Finally,  they 
are  luckier  in  an  ironic 
sense,  not  really  luckier 
at  all. 

« 

What  is  a  totem?  Why 
is  "Totem"  a  good  title 
for  this  poem? 

The  poem  is  about  the 
preservation  of  ances¬ 
tors  and  tradition,  and 
a  totem  is  designed 
precisely  for  this  func¬ 
tion.  A  totem  is  a 
revered  symbol  of  a 
tribe,  usually  in  animal 
form  ( "my  animal  protec¬ 
tor")  .  Therefore,  the 
allusion  to  the  hunting 
of  wild  life  ("whose 
stormy  hide  is  shot") 
means  that  change  and 
Westernization  have 
hunted  and  tried  to  kill 
tribal  life. 
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